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For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE SPRING SANG. 


BY BERTHA M. SNOW. 


Deep. down in the earth, all safe from harm, 

The dear little seeds slept, snug and warm. 

When through their dreams Spring’s sweet 
voice rang, 

“Wake up, little seeds! wake up!” it sang. 

“The sunshine is bright, and the skies are blue; 

And the warm winds are searching and calling 
for you. 


“The robins are building their nests again, 
The bluebird is singing his merriest strain, 
And the meadow brook that you loved so well 
Has broken the bars of his icy cell, 

And the pussy-willows have opened their doors, 
And come out dressed in their brand-new furs. 


“ All through the night the young frogs peep, 
For they are so happy they cannot sleep; 
And that tinkling sound, like a silver bell, 

Is the soft rain falling on plain and hill, 
Melting the last few patches of snow 

And bidding the grasses wake up and grow. 


“The crow calls out from the oak-tree old, 

The lambs are bleating to leave the fold, 

And the squirrel has left his hole in the ground 

To bask in the sunshine and frisk around. 

So haste, my seedlings, and do not wait, 

For Spring will be grieved if the flowers are 
late.” 


The little seeds woke, and raised their heads, 
They slowly crept from their cosey beds; 

And, pushing upward with sturdy might, 

They stood at last in warm sunlight. 

Then they ran a race, and each tried to see 
Which one to bear the first blossom should be. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAGUNA, AN OLD INDIAN PUEBLO. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


S the train left me standing alone on the 
station platform, I gazed with much 
interest at the queer old pueblo of 

Laguna. In the amber sunrise, just lighting 
the mesas and sand-fields around it, the village 
seemed isolated and to have no part in the busy 
domain of “ Uncle Sam.” 

Laguna is about one hundred and forty-two 
miles from Santa Fé. It is situated on a rocky 
ridge overlooking the Rio San José, and is one 
of the oldest of the Indian pueblos in New 
Mexico. In about 1540 the village was sub- 
dued by the Spanish; and the Indians were 
made to accept, as far as possible, the Catholic 
religion. It was a mere outward acceptance, 
however; for secretly they had small regard 
for either the customs or the religion of their 
conquerors. And, when in 1680 there was a 
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general uprising of all the New Mexico Indians 
against the Spanish intruders, the Lagunas were 
quick to enter into the fight. 

Spanish oppression was the cause of this upris- 
ing. A: strong distaste for the methods of the 
Spaniards had long been growing up/in the breast 
of the Pueblos. Whole villages of their people 
had been carried away to work in the mines, from 
which their haughty oppressors hoped to obtain 
much golden treasure. Eyen the women and chil- 
dren were obliged to work hard in those mines. 
Bad treatment, poor food, and insuflicient cloth- 
ing caused hundreds of them to sicken and die. 

Burning with indignation, the Indians insisted 
that their lands should be secured to them, and that 
their people should no longer be forced to work in 
the mines. The Spaniards, however, paid no heed 
to these demands of a subdued race. So the war 
came upon them suddenly,. and many a proud 
Spaniard went down before the rude implements 
of warfare then used by the Pueblos. 

The Lagunas continued the war until the Span- 
iards were brought to make a treaty, by which the 
Indians were granted their demands. ‘This treaty, 
however, was not kept inviolate; and it is the be- 
lief of many intelligent persons of to-day that, had 
not the Americans come to New Mexico just when 
they did, not a pueblo would now be standing. 

The Lagunas of to-day are among the most civ- 
ilized and intelligent Indians in the South-west. 
They number about 1,300, and live in eight vil- 
lages,— Santana, Casa Blanco, Paraji, Seami, En- 
cinel, Pagati, Me Citi-Megi, and Laguna, the 
last-named being the capital. The form of Pueblo 
government under which they live is somewhat 
peculiar. The chief executive is called governor, 
and he is elected annually by the people on the 
last day of the year. The voting is by word of 
mouth, the people coming from all the different 
pueblos to the capital to name their choice for that 
office. The other officers are two lieutenant goy- 
ernors, one captain of war and two lieutenants, 
with three minor officials. The courts are held 
monthly; aud these nine officials constitute the 
court, the governor acting as supreme judge, and 
the others as associate justices. 

Laguna derives its name from the large artificial 
lake which the Indians once had near their pueblo. 
But the dam was destroyed, and has never been 
rebuilt. The houses are composed of stone and 
adobe, some of them being too old for longer occu- 
pancy. They are flat-roofed; and many of them 
have ladders against the outside walls, by which one 
may ascend to the roof on which other low apart- 
ments have been made. Some of the more modern 
houses have only one story, and the doors are ona 
level with the ground floor. J 

The interiors of many of these Laguna homes 
are whitewashed and cleanly; and always one sees 
blankets, from plainest-striped to the gaudiest 
Navajos, on walls, on couches, or as rugs on the 
hard earth floor. Often these same blankets fur- 
nish a gala attire for the Indian. However, the 
dress of the average Laguna is somewhat in 
advance of his knowledge of English. 

Then every household has its stock of pottery, 
in the making of which the Pueblos are famous. 
These vessels of pottery are neatly painted in 
native designs on the outside, and are of various 
sizes from a small cup to a large jar, the very 
largest having a capacity to hold several gallons of 
water. 

Laguna has a great many pottery venders, all of 
whom show a remarkable familiarity with the time 
at which the different trains passing through the 
village are due. Long before the shrill whistle of 
the approaching locomotive resounds through the 
valley of the San José, a swarm of dusky-faced 
girls of varying ages, in gay-colored shawls, lines 
the railroad track and the station platform. As 


soon as the train slows up, the passengers are 
besieged; and, if they go not away laden with 
pottery, the fault is not that of the pretty, dark- 
eyed Laguna maidens. 

The streets of the town are narrow and crooked; 
and the curious ovens, where the family baking is 
done, frequently encroach upon the visitor’s path. 
In the middle of the town is a wide square with a 
rocky floor, but not wholly smooth. Here the 
Lagunas annually hold their feasts and kakat 
(Indian for dances). These take place about 
Christmas and New Year’s, and are more or less of 
a religious nature. No Mexicans or priests, and 
seldom any Americans,-are allowed within the 
town during the progress of these feasts and 
dances. j 

The Lagunas are self-supporting, and are indus- 
trious and simple in their habits. Stock-raising 
and agriculture are the chief occupations. By 
irrigating, some good fruit is cultivated. They are 
kind and hospitable to strangers, and are keen 
readers of human nature. They have a Pueblo 
school which the United States government has 
provided for them. Then many of the children 
are sent away to other schools, despite the oppo- 
sition of some of the old Indians to English edu- 
cation. A number of the boys and girls of Laguna 
have attended the famous Carlisle Indian School, 
and come home with a fairly good command of the 
English language and well trained in some manual 
art. 

It is a sad fact that the young folks who bring 
home this English learning and skill in useful in- 
dustries do not receive from their elders that 
cordial encouragement which they should. Over- 
awed by this opposition and want of appreciation, is 
it strange that many of them do go back into the 
old ways? 


THE THISTLE OF SCOTLAND. 


NLERE is no thistle so interesting as the 

| common purple thistle of Scotland. To 

be sure, it is neither a handsome nor 

agreeable flower in itself; but it is the national 

flower of Scotland, and we must honor it for that 
reason. 

And this is how it chanced to become the na- 
tional: flower of Scotland. Once upon a time, 
many hundred years ago, the Danes made war 
upon the Scots, and invaded the country. The 
Danes did not believe in making an attack upon 
an enemy in the night. But, on this occasion, 
they turned aside from their usual custom; and 
dearly did they pay for it. As they were creep- 
ing, noiselessly and unseen, in the dark, one of 
their number stepped upon a thistle. Its sharp 
prickles pierced his bare foot, and made him cry 
out with pain. 

His cry awoke the soldiers of the Scotch army. 
They sprang to their arms, and drove back the 
Danes with great slaughter, and so saved Scot- 
land. From that time the thistle has been the 
national flower of Scotland. It has been en- 
graved on the coins of that country. 

Over the gate of the now ruined Palace of 
Linlithgow, where Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
born, the thistle, with this motto, is engraved, 
“'Touch me who dares.” 

The early mention of the thistle as the badge 
of Scotland is found in an old poem called “The 
Thrissel and the Rois,” which would be written 
now “The Thistle and the Rose.” 

Sunday School Visitor. 


The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun. LONGFELLOW. 


BOB WHITE. 


“T own the country here about,” says Bob White 

“At early dawn I gaily shout, ‘I'm Bob White!’ 

From stubble field and stake-rail fence 

You hear me call, without offence, 

“I’m Bob White! Bob White!’ 

Sometimes I think I’ll ne’er more say Bob White. 

It often gives me quite away, does Bob White; 

And mate and I, and our young brood, 

When separate, wandering through the wood, 

Are killed by sportsmen I invite 

By my clear voice,— Bob White! Bob White! 

Still, don’t you find I’m out of sight 

While I am saying ‘Bob White! Bob White’?” 
Selected. 


THE GREAT STONE FACE. 


N acertain valley, hemmed in by mountainous 
rocks, there was one precipice, the huge 
bowlders forming which were so arranged 

that at a distance they had the unmistakable ap- 
pearance of a gigantic human face. Among the 
inhabitants of this valley a very old prophecy was 
current,— that one day a child should be born in the 
neighborhood, who should become the greatest 
and noblest man of his time, and whose counte- 
nance in manhood should bear an exact resem- 
blance to this Great Stone Face. A little boy 
called Ernest grew up in the valley, whose mother 
told him the prophecy; and there sprang up in 
his affectionate, sensitive heart an overmastering 
longing that he should live to see the great man 
who was thus foretold. The expression of the 
Great Stone Face was noble, grand, and sweet, as 
if it were the glow of a vast, warm heart that em- 
braced all mankind in its affection; and it became 
to the boy his best and only teacher. He would 
gaze at it for hours, and came almost to wor- 
ship it. 

About this time there went a rumor through the 
valley that the great man had appeared at last. 
There came to reside in it an old man, who had 
been born there, but had gone into the world, and 
in business had amassed a large fortune, He was 
so extremely wealthy that he was called Mr. 
Gathergold; and, when he built a beautiful marble 
mansion on the place where his father’s little 
farmhouse once stood, the people thought they 
discovered in his features the long-looked-for re- 
semblance to the Great Stone Face; and wel- 
comed him with enthusiasm. But the boy Ernest, 
when he saw the new-comer, and observed his low 
forehead, thin lips, and wrinkled face, knew that 
the great man had not yet come, and turned sadly 
away; and when, as years went by, Mr. Gather- 
gold lost his immense wealth, the people ceased to 
honor him, and, when he died, they forgot him. 

The years went by, and Ernest became a man. 
His boyish simplicity and enthusiasm still re- 
mained, and marked him out from the rest of his 
companions; and the Great Stone Face inspired 
his life with thoughts and feelings which were un- 
shared by those around him. Next there came 
back to his native valley a general, who had ac- 
quired world-wide fame as a. brave soldier. And 
every one again was ready to testify to the resem- 
blance, and a great banquet was given in his 
honor. But again Ernest alone saw that in the 
soldier’s stern and commanding countenance there 
were lacking the gentle wisdom and the tender 
sympathies that shone from the Great Stone Face. 

After the others had in time come to see their 
mistake, there came another stranger to the 
valley, who had won great eminence as a states- 
man. And again the people hailed in him the 
prophesied great man. But, when Ernest. saw 
him, and beheld beneath his striking and lofty 
features an aspect of weariness and gloom, as of a 
child that had outgrown its playthings or a man of 
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mighty faculties, but little and selfish aims, he 
felt again that the world must wait longer, and 
that the hero had not yet come. But he was 
hopeful, and his heart whispered that some day 
the great man would appear; and he looked up at 
the Great Stone Face lovingly and contentedly. 
The years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now 
aman of middle age. By imperceptible degrees 
he had become known among the people. Now, 
as heretofore, he labored for his bread, and was 
the same simple-hearted man he had always been. 
But he had felt and thought so much, he had 
given so many of the best hours of his life to un- 
worldly hopes for some great good to mankind, 
that it seemed as though he had been talking with 
the angels, and had imbibed a portion of their wis- 
dom unawares. It was visible in the calm, well- 
considered beneficence of his daily life, the quiet 
stream of which made a wide green margin all 
along its course. Not a day passed by that the 
world was not the better because this man, humble 
as he was, had lived. He never stepped aside 
from his own path, yet would always teach a bless- 
ing to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, 
he had become a preacher. The pure and high 
simplicity of his thought, which, as one of its 
manifestations, took shape in the good, deeds that 
dropped silently from his hand, flowed also forth 
in speech. He uttered truths which wrought upon 
and moulded the lives of those who heard him. 
And in time he ceased to be obscure. Un- 
sought for, undesired, had come the fame which 
so many seek, and made him known in the great 
world, beyond the limits of the valley in which he 
had dwelt so quietly. Men came from afar to visit 
and converse with him. One day there came to 
visit him a poet, who likewise was a native of the 
valley, but had spent the greater part of his life 
out of it. His poems were widely read, and had 
reached all hearts; and, ere they met, Ernest had 


often hoped, from the noble spirituality of his 


verse, that here at last was ‘the man worthy to re- 
semble the Great Stone Face. And, as they talked 
together, and the glow of mutual high thought and 
lofty feeling lit their faces with an unworldly radi- 
ance, Ernest told him his hope. But the poet’s 
face saddened; and he replied that, pure and true 
as his writings might be, his life had not corre- 
sponded with them. He had not lived out his 
dreams and aspirations, the reality had been poor 
and mean; and so he was not worthy to fulfil the 
prophecy. And again Ernest’s longing was dis- 
appointed, 

That evening Ernest spoke to the people in the 
open air, as usual, not far from the Great Stone 
Face. His words had great power, because all 
knew that they were the expression of his own 


_ life; and, as the poet watched the glow upon his 


face, grand and strong and sweet, he was moved 
irresistibly, and suddenly cried out: “ Behold! be- 
hold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face.” Then all the people looked, and saw 
that what the deep-sighted poet said was true. 

The prophecy was fulfilled. 

But Ernest, having finished what he had to say, 
took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than 
himself would by and by appear, bearing a resem- 
blance to the Great Stone Face.—Condensed and 
adapted from Hawthorne. 


Stones and sticks are thrown only at frutt- 
bearing trees. SAAvI. 


The books are balanced in heaven, not here. 
H. W. Suaw. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Enrrancinc thought of happy spring, 
When flowers bloom and free birds sing ; 
When all the world the wonder knows 
Of growing grass and melting snows, 
With skies redeemed from every stain 
By glorious sunshine and the rain! 

How blest the thought that in the mind 
Such resurrection fair we find. 

It steals upon us unawares, 

And turns to joy our land of cares. 

It comes to all our lack of good, 

It turns to bliss what barren stood, 

It calls the child-heart back again 

By many a winding pleasant lane, 

When we with pleasure searched the fields 
For fairy treasure nature yields. 

All in a moment are we free, 

As robin swaying on the tree; 

While songs of rapture memory brings, 
Recalling thus youth’s vanished springs. 


Show me a thoroughly contented person, and I 
wil show you a useless one. H. W. Suaw. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE MISS SLEEPY HEAD. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


ER real name was Susie Hyde. Mamma 
had worked her initials, S. H., on her 
pretty little handkerchiefs in beautiful 

letters, just as if she were a big girl instead of just 
a little four-year-old. 

But Charlie, who went to school and who could 
read, said that S. H. didn’t mean Susie Hyde at 
all, it meant Sleepy Head. So that is what they 
called her, only they said “Little Miss Sleepy 
Head,” which sounds much prettier. 

She certainly was a very sleepy little girl. It 
took her a long time to wake up in the morning; 
for, when they spoke to her she would just open 
her eyes and smile, and then go right to sleep 
again. 

Then she had a long nap in the daytime; and 
yet, when six o’clock at night came, she was just as 
sleepy as she could be. She could hardly keep her 
eyes open until papa came home. Her little curly 
head would begin to nod long before it was time 
for his step in the hall, and her eyes would keep 
shutting tight, tight, and she would be almost 
asleep, when there would be a noise in the hall and 
Charlie would rush by her, and then she would be 
wide awake. ? 

Then papa would take her in his strong arms, 
and kiss her three times, one on the white fore- 
head just beneath a curl, and then on both of her 
pink cheeks. Mamma would carry her off to 
bed, and she would be fast asleep before she was 
tucked in. 

One day grandma was coming for a visit. 

Now Little Miss Sleepy Head had never seen 
grandma at all, though she could pick out her pict- 
ure in the album, and say “dramma” when she 
was a very little girl. 

And grandma was always sending her something. 
There was a pair of pretty gray mittens, soft, like 
a pussy cat, just the prettiest mittens you ever 
saw. She had worn them when Charlie had 
dragged her out on the sled that Uncle Horace 
sent her Christmas, and her hands were as nice 
and warm as could be, and it was such a cold 
day, too. 

Grandma’s cookies! You never ate such nice 
cookies as she made. They were smooth and 
white, with sugar sprinkled all over them and cut 
out in pretty shapes, birds and stars and hearts. 


And dolls! Such a lot of them. Big dolls and 
little dolls, grown up dolls and paper dolls, and, 
whenever one was lost or broken, a new one would 
come from grandma, just as if she knew all about 
it. And now grandma dear was coming for a 
visit. She lived so far away she wouldn’t get 
there until nearly seven, but Little Miss Sleepy 
Head wanted to sit up. 

“T want to see my grandma awful bad,” she 
said. So mamma said she might sit up if she 
would keep awake. 

Charlie said she couldn’t, but Little Miss Sleepy 
Head knew better. She played hard so as not to 
get sleepy, and romped with Fido, and teased the 
kittens, until it was six o’clock. . 

Then her eyes began to feel queer, and she sat 
down in her little rocking-chair and played dolls. ~ 

By and by it was half-past six, and, oh! she was 
so sleepy. The lamps looked queer and the people 
seemed to move so funny, and her eyes just 
wouldn’t keep open. 

She shut them, only for a moment to see how 
it would seem. Then she heard a rumble outside, 
and Charlie sprang to the window, crying, “ Here 
sheis!” Then Little Miss Sleepy Head, instead of 
jumping up, leaned her head against the sofa, 
and went fast asleep, and didn’t even wake when 
grandma kissed her. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRIP TO A COLD, POLE. 


BY BERTHA L. BOYD. 


NE morning, as Fred Reid sat under an old 

() apple-tree, studying his geography for 

“examinations,” a little old man, dressed 

in snow-white, came up to him, and asked if he 

would not like to take a trip with him to the Cold 
Pole. 

“It’s only a few hundred miles from the North 
Pole,” said he; “and you’d better go, for you won’t 
have another chance.” Such an urgent invitation 
was hard to refuse, and so off they started. 

The first thing Fred noticed was the fact that 
all the streets were crowded with little sleighs, full 
of packages tied up in snow, and sealed with 
icicles. 

“What very queer-looking packages! ” exclaimed 
Fred. “Where are they going?” 

“Why, these are delivery sleighs,” said the little 
man by my side; “and the packages are full of 
cold remarks, ete., to be sent all over the inhabited 
parts of the world. Some of them contain cold 
looks, and others cold nods.” 


“How very strange!” said Fred. “They send 
them C. O. D., too, don’t they?” 
“That only means ‘Cold or Disagreeable,’ 


whichever the order calls for. 
cool remarks are ordered. 
great many degrees.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Fred. 

“Why, we receive orders like these, for in- 
stance: ‘I am going to a party, and would like you 
to send me four freezing bows for people I do not 
care about, three cool looks for people I do not 
want to meet, and one disagreeable glance.’ These 
we keep on ice, and send immediately, when de- 
sired. You would be astonished to know what a 
large business we do up here.” 

“T hope he will not ask me to try any,” thought 
Fred to himself, “for I really have no use for 
any, and yet I would not like to offend him.” 

Just then Fred felt himself growing warmer 
and warmer; and there he was once more lying 
under the old apple-tree, just where he had been 
before, with his geography open in his lap. 

“Well, there’s one thing I’ve learned from that 
trip,” said Fred half to himself; “and that is, if I 
can’t be pleasant to everybody, I won’t be any- 
thing!” 


Sometimes only 
In fact, there are a 
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THE GREATEST THINGS OF THE 
WORLD. 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 
BY WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN. 


HE longest tunnel in the world is that of St. 
Gothard, on the line of the railroad be- 
tween Milan and Lucerne. It is nine and 

a quarter milesin length, and cost over $45,000,000. 

The largest dam in the world is the Quaker 
Bridge dam, about four miles from Kitchawan, 
N.Y. This great structure is more than a 
quarter of a mile long and 216 feet thick at the 
base. It turns the whole Croton River into the 
aqueducts to New York City. The lake, which 
holds back 40,000,000,000 gallons of water, is the 
largest artificial lake in the world. 

The most wonderful bridge in the world is one 
of solid agate in Arizona. It is a petrified tree, 
from three to four feet in diameter, spanning a 
chasm 40 feet wide. More than 100 feet of its 


length is in sight, both ends being imbedded in the 
sandstone of the cafion. 

The largest stockyards in the world are in Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘The combined plants represent an 
investment of over $10,000,000. The yards con- 
tain 20 miles of streets, 20 miles of water-troughs, 
50 miles of feeding-troughs, and 75 miles of water 
and drainage troughs. The yards are capable of 
receiving and accommodating daily 20,000 cattle, 
20,000 sheep, and 120,000 hogs. 

The largest cathedral in the world is St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, on the site where it is said Saint 
Peter was interred. The total length of the inte- 
rior is 6124 English feet, transept 4464 feet, 
diameter of cupola 193 feet, height of dome from 
pavement to top of the cross 448 feet. It was 
begun in 1450 a.p., dedicated in 1626, but not 
finished till 1880. Forty-three popes lived and 
died during the process of building. The cost is 
set down at $70,000,000. 

The longest stretch of railway without a curve 


is 211 miles, from Buenos Ayres to the foot of the 
Andes, on the new Argentine Pacific Railway. 

The most magnificent tomb in the world is the 
Taj Mehal, in Agra, Hindustan. It was erected 
by Shah Jehan to the memory of his favorite 
queen. It is octagonal in form, of pure white 
marble, inlaid with jasper, carnelian, turquoise, 
agate, amethysts, and sapphires. The work took 
22,000 men twenty years to complete; and, though 
there were free gifts and the labor was free, the 
cost was $16,000,000. 

The longest speech on record was made by Mr. 
de Cosmos in the legislature of British Columbia, 
when a measure was pending to confiscate the 
lands of settlers. He was in a hopeless minority, 
and the enemy expected to rush the bill through at 
the end of the session. It was ten in the morning. 
At noon the next day, if no action were taken, the 
act of confiscation would fail. De Cosmos arose, 
spoke for twenty-six hours continuously; and 
then, with baked lips, bloodshot eyes, and almost 
dead with fatigue, he won the victory that nearly 
cost him his life. 

The largest painting in the world, exclusive of 
panoramas and cycloramas, is “ Paradise,” by Tin- 
toretto, in the grand salon of the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice. The painting is 84 feet wide by 34 feet 
high. If we consider the decoration of walls and 
ceilings, Tintoretto’s work has been exceeded by 
Sir James Thornhill’s fine painting on the ceiling 
of the great hall at Greenwich Hospital, 112 feet 
by 56 feet, representing the founders, William ITI. 
and Queen Mary, surrounded by the attributes of 
national prosperity. 

The longest wall in the world is the famous stone 
defence made by the Chinese against the Tartars, 
about 200 B.c. It is 20 feet high, 25 feet thick at 
the base, and stretches for 1,280 miles over hills, 
valleys, and rivers. 

The hottest region on the earth is the south- 
eastern part of Persia, where it borders the gulf. 
For forty consecutive days in July and August the 
temperature has been known uot to fall lower than 
100 degrees, night or day. 

The largest flower in the world is the Rafflesia 
Arnoldi of Sumatra. Its size is fully three feet 
in diameter,— about the size of a carriage wheel. 
The five petals of this immense flower are oval and 
creamy white, growing round a centre filled with 
countless long violet-hued stamens. The flower 
weighs about fifteen pounds, and is capable of con- 
taining nearly two gallons of water. The buds are 
like gigantic brown cabbage-heads. 

The highest tide in the world is in the Bay of 
Fundy, where it rises a foot in five minutes, and 
has been known to attain a height of 70 feet. 

The deepest hole in the earth is at Schladebach, 
near Ketschau, Germany. It is 5,735 feet in 
depth, and is for geologic research only. The 
drilling was begun in 1880, and stopped six years 
later, because the engineers were unable with their 
instruments to go deeper. This hole was expen- 
sive, as its cost was $53,000. 

The largest insect known to entomologists is a 
Central American moth, called the Erebus Strix, 
which expands its wings from 11 to 18 inches. 

The greatest bell in the world is in an edifice 
before the great temple of Buddha at Tokio. It 
weighs 1,700,000 pounds, and is four times greater 
than the great bell of Moscow, whose circumfer- 
ence at the rim is nearly 68 feet, and whose height 
is 21 feet. 

The largest room in the world, under one roof 
and unbroken by pillars, is at St. Petersburg. 
It is 620 feet long by 150in breadth. By daylight it 
is used for military displays, and a whole battalion 
can completely manceuvre in it. By night 20,000 
wax tapers give it a beautiful appearance. The 
roof is a single arch of iron. 

The greatest sea depth known to man is in the 
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South Atlantic Ocean, midway between the island 
of Tristan de Cunha and the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata, the bottom being here reached at a depth 
of 40,236 feet, or eight and three-quarter miles. 

The longest fence in the world is a wire netting 
fence in Australia, 1,236 miles long, its object 
being to keep the rabbits from the cultivated 
fields. 

The largest sun-dial in the world is Hayou 
Horoo, a large promontory, extending 3,000 feet 
above the #gean Sea. As the sun swings round 
the shadow of this mountain, it touches one by 
one a circle of islands, which act as hour-marks. 

The largest advertising sign in the world is said 
to be on the hillside of an islet off the Grand 
Canary, north-west of Africa. It is several hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and contains 
the words “Grand Canary Engineering Com- 
pany,” in letters each 15 feet wide and 30 feet 
high, each bar of the letters being 3 feet 3 inches 
broad. The sign is 750 feet long. 

The greatest empire of the world is the British 
Empire, extending over one continent, 100 penin- 
sulas, 500-promontories, 1,000 lakes, 2,000 rivers, 
and 10,500 islands. It surpasses the Assyrian 
Empire in wealth, the Roman Empire in popula- 
tion, the Spanish Empire in power, and the 
Persian Empire in area, all of. which empires 
have passed away. The population of the empire 
-— 402,515,800 —is 27 per cent. of the population 
of the world: the 11,339,316 square miles of im- 
perial territory is 21 per cent. of the land of the 
world. Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE EARLY OWL. 


An owl once lived in a hollow tree, 

And he was as wise as wise could be. 

The branch of learning he didn’t know 
Could scarce on the tree of knowledge grow; 
He knew the tree from branch to root, 

’ And an owl like that can afford to hoot. 


And he hooted — until, alas! one day, 

He chanced to hear in a casual way 
- An insignificant little bird j 

Make use of a term he had never heard. 

He was flying to bed in the dawning light 
When he heard her singing with all her might, 
“Hurray! hurray! for the early worm!” 

“ Dear me,” said the owl, “ what a singular term! 
I would look it up if it weren’t so late. 

I must rise at dusk to investigate. 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes an owl healthy and stealthy and wise!” 


So he slept like an honest owl all day, 
And rose in the early twilight gray, 
And went to work in the dusky light 
To look for the early worm at night. 


He searched the country for miles around, 
But the early worm was not to be found. 

So he went to bed in the dawning light, 

And looked for the worm again next night. 
And again and again, and again and again, 
He sought and he sought, but all in vain, 

Till he must have looked for a year and a day 
For the early worm in the twilight gray. 


At last in despair he gave up the search, 

And was heard to remark, as he sat on his perch 
By the side of his nest in the hollow tree: 

“The thing is as plain as night to me,— 
Nothing can shake my conviction firm. 

There’s no such thing as an early worm.” © 


O. Herrorp. 


Bach day is the scholar of yesterday. 
Puxstius Syrus. 


THE CORNICHI ROAD. 


CORNICHI ROAD. 


HIS remarkable roadway is between Nice 
and Monto Carlo in Italy, and is nine miles 
long.. It is a smooth and excellent road, 

built by Napoleon. It lies along the sea, and is 
often shut in on one side by high cliffs; and in 
two or three places it goes through a tunnel or 
arch of rock. There is a stone wall nearly breast 
high along the sea edge of this fine road. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PEARL WHITE’S BAG. 


In Two Parts.— Pari I. 
BY DORCAS DARE. 


“ HE has come!” 
Alice Randall pushed open the door of a 
small parlor, thrust in her head, and ut- 
tered these words in a loud whisper. 

Two girls, sitting at desks, looked up instantly. 

* Come in,” said Sarah Oakes. 

“Ts she pretty?” asked Hannah Gray. 

“Pretty? Pretty? She’s magnificent! She’s 
superb! Why, I was so amazed, I just rushed 
off, and left her there alone. I just had to dash up 
here, and tell you.” 

“Jane Godfrey will be amazed,” said Hannah, 
with a laugh. 

“Poor Jane! She won’t be pleased, will she? 
Well, you'll see her at dinner. Mind yovw’re early. 
Ill manage to bring her in a little late.” 

Sarah and Hannah were not slow in spreading 
the tidings of the new girl’s beauty. There was a 
rush for seats with the first sounding of the gong, 
and fifty girls looked expectantly toward the door 
of the dining-hall. Alice came in at last, followed 
by her room-mate, the new-comer. 

Fifty pairs of eyes were turned upon her. She 
bore the ordeal well. She was tall, slender, grace- 
ful in movement; and, in the heavy masses of 
purplish black hair, in the large, lustrous black 
eyes, in the clear olive skin, flushing now beneath 
their scrutiny, and the deep red of slightly parted 
lips, the girls acknowledged the truth of Alice’s 
comment. They had a dim feeling that she was 
generous to concede this, since heretofore she 
had shared with Jane Godfrey the distinction of the 
beauties of the school. Now henceforth there 
could be but one beauty. 


Alice herself had recognized it. But Jane, look- 
ing at her through drooping eyelids, felt the first 
throbs of a hatred that flourished unchecked as 
the weeks went on. “She is prettier than I,” was 
her constant thought. “I can’t like her, I won’t 
like her.” 

It was a satisfaction to her that Pearl White 
dressed with the utmost plainness; and in the passé 
cut of her sleeves, the passé fit of her bodices, she 
found a still greater satisfaction. 

As the weeks passed, it became evident to the 
fifty school-girls that Pearl White intended to hold 
herself aloof from them. When this dawned upon 
their minds, they pronounced her odd. Her steady 
application to her studies confirmed this opinion. 
That in itself was a proof of eccentricity. 

For her dress they cared little; butalarge, clum- 
sily made bag, which she invariably wore or carried, 
excited their liveliest curiosity, and afforded a 
delightful theme for speculation. 

“ She has love-letters in it,” said Marjory Lorne, 
who smuggled novels into her bedroom and read 
them by the light of smuggled wax candles. 

“She is a miser or a changeling,” said Ellen Day, 
who meant to write a book with a thrilling plot. 

“Perhaps it is her will,” said Charlotte Bundy, 
whose father was a lawyer. 

“ Probably she carries her face lotion in it,” said 
Jane Godfrey. 

* Probably she carries her purse and her hand- 
kerchief in the bag,” said Hannah Gray, on all 
occasions, when it was under discussion. 

But this simple explanation was rejected by all. 
Something was in that forlorn-looking bag, they 
knew; but what? There seemed no way of dis- 
covering. Not even Alice had ever seen the rusty 
black strings untied. 

Yet, despite her eccentricity, despite her mani- 
fest withdrawal from them, there was not a girl, 
save unhappy Jane, in Tudor Seminary who was 
not openly proud of Pearl White’s great beauty, and 
who did not secretly long to become her friend. 

It was this feeling which prompted Hannah Gray 
to suggest that Pearl should make the presentation 
speech, when at the close of the second term the 
Middle Ages Club. voted a gold-headed cane for 
their president and teacher, Prof. Linten. 

“Pearl,” said Hannah, “will know what to say 
and how to say it.” ; 

But, to their surprise, Pearl declined the honor 
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conferred upon her. “I thank the club,” she said, 
“but I cannot do it.” 

“Tell her she must do it,” said Hannah to Alice, 
who had had the matter intrusted to her. “Be 
firm. Be peremptory.” 

“Tell her it is the penalty of beauty,” added 
Sarah Oakes. 

Equipped with many suggestions from one and 
another, Alice again urged her room-mate to be- 
come their spokesman. Three times Pearl re- 
fused, then she suddenly yielded. 

“Tell the girls I will do my best,” she said. 
“But — but,— Alice,— they must not expect me to 
be in full dress.” 

“You may dress as you please. 
isfied, I assure you.” 

“I must wear what I have.” 

Alice was silent for a moment. She had sus- 
pected that Pearl had no dress she considered suit- 
able for a reception: now she was sure of it. 

“ Pearl,” she said hesitatingly, “I have an even- 
ing-dress in my trunk which no one here has ever 
seen. I am sure it will fit you. Won’t you let 
me lend it to you for that evening? It is a very 
simple black net. I wore it only once, so it is 
fresh and unrumpled.” 

A long, embarrassing silence followed. Alice 
broke it at last. “I think the clouds promise 
rain,” she said. 

* Alice,” said Pearl, “I will wear your dress. 
Yes, I will, I will!” 

Alice sprang up from her chair. “O Pearl,” 
she cried, “I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I 
only thought—O Pearl, I’ve had things offered 
me, and have worn them, and I thought —I 
thought ” — 

“ You have not hurt me, Alice. You have been 
the kindest friend from the first. I don’t know 
why I hesitated so long. You know that I am 
poor, they all know it. But, oh, itis so hard, so 
hard, sometimes to feel it.” 

“I know,” said Alice, sympathetically. Then, 
putting her arm about her, she drew her in front 
of the narrow mirror. ‘ When you are blue,” she 
said, “there is your comforter. I have more 
dresses to wear, more money to spend; but I have 
neither your face nor that grand air which makes 
your simplest dress look well. And,” with a kiss, 
“J would part with all the dresses and all the 
money if I had your voice and your love of 
study.” : 

Thus the matter was settled. And then arose 
the question of Pearl’s dress. The speculation 
concerning it came to the ears of Alice at last. 
“You are all wrong,” she said. “Pearl will wear 
neither the blue flannel nor the black alpaca nor 
yet the green cashmere.” 

“She has nothing else,” said Jane Godfrey, who 
had [felt the knowledge a balm to her wounded 
feelings. She was the one to present the cane, she 
thought with exceeding bitterness, not a girl who 
wore dowdy clothes, and was not even a member 
of the club. 

“She will look well: 
dress,” said Alice. 

“Well, I hope she won’t carry that old bag,” 
said Sarah Oakes. “Hide it, Alice. Don’t let her 
take it that night of all nights.” 

The same thought had troubled Alice, but she 
believed she had hit upon an expedient. Accord- 
ingly, the night before the reception she produced 
a piece of black satin, and, sitting down by the 
lamp, began to cut and snip and sew. “I am mak- 
ing a couple of bags,” she said, the first time that 
Pearl looked up from her book. “I thought, as 
we were both to wear black gowns, we might carry 
bags that were alike. I like a large bag, don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes,—I suppose so,— yes, certainly.” 

“T am making them large. It’s handy to have a 


They will be sat- 


she will wear a pretty 


place to drop your fan into when you don’t need 
it. And I always like a supply of handkerchiefs. 
Indeed, my bags are not unlike a boy’s pockets. 
There,” holding one up, “ this is for you. It’s per- 
fectly plain, you see. You'll take it to-morrow 
night, won’t you ?” 

She waited breathlessly for the reply. What if 
Pearl should insist upon carrying the old one! 

“Oh, yes,” thoughtfully, yet with a slight in- 
crease of color, as if she divined Alice’s motive. 
“ Yes,— certainly,— thank you, Alice.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” drawing a long breath 
of relief. “I like to make such trifles. By the 
way, I have changed the ribbons of your dress, 
and sewed a yellow bow on your fan. I have a 
scarlet feather-fan for my dress, you know; and 
you can wear yellow at your throat better than I 
can.” 

“You are so kind, so very kind.” 

“Do you know what you are to say or shall you 
trust to the moment ?” asked Alice, feeling that it 
might be wiser to drift away from the subject of 
dress. 

“Yes, I have written it several times. I think 
this will do. Will you read it?” handing her a 
paper. 

“It’s splendid!” said Alice a moment later. 
“And, if you'll give me a copy of it, ll carry it 
in my bag, and be ready to prompt you, if you 
forget.” 

“Keep that one, if you like; but I hope I shall 
not break down.” 

“Oh, no danger! 
you made speeches every day of your life. 
it’s always well to be prepared.” 

“JT shall say it all the better for your pretty 
dress,” said Pearl, gratefully. 

Arrayed in the black net the next evening, Pearl 
stood before the narrow mirror in her bedroom, 
while Alice put the finishing touches, pinning a 
cluster of soft yellow roses in her corsage and 
another amid her massive coils of hair. 

“There,” she said, “ you look like an empress! ” 

The praise was so genuine that tears sprang to 
Pearl’s eyes; and Alice, seeing them, made haste 
to say: “I didn’t tell you that Jane Godfrey is to 
wear pink. I’ve promised her my gauze fan. It’s 
in my top drawer. Will you give it to her if she 
comes after I have gone down?” 

“Certainly. But don’t fuss any more over me. 
You'll be late.” 

“JT can dress in five minutes.” 

The transom was open. Coming down the cor- 
ridor, Jane Godfrey heard her name, and paused 
instinctively. 

“If any one asks me about this dress,” 
Pearl, “I shall say it is yours.” 

“T wouldn’t. Let them wonder. Where’s that 
speech of yours? I’ll put it in my bag with my 
committee list.” 

(Lo be continued.) 


You'll say it as calmly as if 
Still, 


said 


THE NORTH POLE LAND. 


Ou, the North Pole Land! The North Pole Land! 
With its wondrous, whitened midnight and _ its 
glowing, swirling band, 

Where the snowflake fairies dwell, 
And no human foot e’er fell. 
It is only in our dreaming 
We can see the fitful gleaming 
Of the stately icy castles in the North Pole Land. 


Oh, the North Pole Land! The North Pole Land! 
Where by shining stars in heaven a silent world 
is spanned, 
Till again the snowflakes fall, 
Sing and whisper, sigh and call, 


And a sudden icy laughter 
Follows clinking, tinkling after ; 
And there’s strange, unearthly music in the North 
Pole Land. 


Oh, the North Pole Land! The North Pole Land! 
Who can picture all the splendors where the 
crowding icebergs stand? 

Of its beauty who can tell? 
For to feel its mighty spell 
You must see it in the night-time, 
Down the dream-ways of the night-time, 
Oh, the shining, icy castles of the North Pole 
Land! 


ANNIE Camppett Hugstis, in St. Nicholas 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT TWO LITTLE HANDS DID. 


' BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


ES, Florida is the best place in the world,” 
exclaimed Forest Whitcomb, as he stood 
looking over Uncle George’s orange 

grove. This was a remarkable statement for 
our little six-year-old friend to make. Only a 
month ago he had left his dearly loved home in 
Boston. He had felt just a wee bit lonely at first 
without mamma and papa, but now he was quite at 
home here in the sunny South with his kind Uncle 
George and Aunt Jennie. Every one was friendly 
to Forest. Black Sam was delighted to have him 
ride down to the cotton field on the old mule team. 
Aunt Jane, the faithful family servant, told him 
the most remarkable stories of war-times and sang 
old plantation songs to him. The Southern chil- 
dren were always delighted to see the “ flying boy,” 
as they called him, coming to visit them on his 
faithful Columbia. How their eyes danced when 
they saw him come flying up to the post-office the 
first time! They had never seen a bicycle before. 
It was beyond their comprehension how such a 
small boy could manage such a slippery thing. 
Forest’s wheel was his very best companion. It 
took him on such lovely rides through the avenues 
of moss-covered trees. Oftentimes, as he neared 
a pretty pool of water, a strange-looking creature 
came out, and blinked at him. Black Sam told him 
it was an alligator. 

One day, when Forest looked at his birthday 
book, he found that Uncle Will was to have a 
birthday very soon. Now, of all the people in the 
world Forest loved next best to his own father and 
mother, none were dearer than Uncle Will. What 
could he send him for a birthday remembrance? 
There were no stores in this country place where 
he could buy anything that would please his uncle. 
Forest put on his thinking-cap. A bright thought 
flashed into his little mind. Down by the brook 
was a lovely patch of blue violets. ‘They were so 
blue that they looked like a wee bit of the sky that 
had fallen to the ground. Now Uncle Will was 
very fond of violets. 

Haven’t we all a warm place in our heart for this 
dear flower friend ? 


She comes the first, the fairest thing 
That heaven upon the earth doth fling 
Ere winter’s star is set. 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives as angels give, unseen. 
So love the violet. 


Forest remembered, too, that Uncle Will’s Sun- 
day-School class was to meet at his house on the 
night of his birthday. A tiny bunch of violets 
would make a dainty souvenir for each boy to take 
home, Forest thought. If you had been standing 
at the top of the hill that afternoon, you would 
haye seen a little golden-haired lad flying toward 
the brook on his trusty steed. Forest gathered 
the very loveliest of the delicate flowers, and 
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packed them carefully, that they might safely 
travel on their long journey. 

Uncle Will was delighted with the violets. It 
pleased him very much to know that, although his 
favorite nephew was far away, he had remembered 
his birthday. That night he entertained his class 
of boys by telling them all about Florida. How 
they did enjoy that talk! You see, Uncle Will 
had once lived in the South himself; and he had 
many interesting views to show the boys. When 
the clock struck ten, the violets were brought in; 
and each lad was given a bunch to take home. 
One or two bouquets went to little sick sisters. 
They were real messages of comfort and cheer. 
It was delightful to have these wee prophets of 
spring, when snow-flakes were still flying in the 
air. 

Two little hands found many other pleasant 
things to do for other people that winter, far away 
down South in the happy “land of flowers.” 


Devotion is like the candle which Michel An- 
gelo used to take in his pasteboard cap, so as not 
to throw his shadow upon the work in which he 
was engaged. Pures Brooks. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
VIRGIE BROOKS’ EASTER. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


“IT po wonder how many eggs I’ll get,’’ said five- 
year-old Virgie Brooks, who still believed that the 
rabbits laid the Easter eggs. 

“ What if you should not get any ?”’ said her mamma. 

“Then they would be naughty, naughty bunnies to 
forget me.”’ 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘ that, by missing you, 
they would get to one more little poor girl or boy.” 

Virgie was silent awhile, and then said: “I wouldn’t 
care if they did miss me. I have had Easter eggs ever 
since I can remember.” 

‘‘ Now run away, Virgie, and play with your pretty 
new doll; for mamma is very busy,”’ said Mrs. Brooks. 

At this Virgie went into the library, took her doll in 
her arms, and for a full half-hour sat quietly in her 
papa’s big chair. 

Then she went into the kitchen where her mamma 
was at work. ‘*O mamma,” she cried, ‘I’ve just 
thought of the nicest plan. I know you will like it.”’ 

Mrs. Brooks smiled, and said, ‘‘ What is it, dear ?”’ 

“Well,” said Virgie, ‘“‘day after to-morrow is 
Easter, you know; and I think it would be just fine to 
send some eggs to some poor children. I’ve thought 
of five people already.” 

‘‘That is a very nice plan, dear,’’ said her mamma. 
“JT will help you. We will color them. You can go 
up town now, and get some dye for the eggs; and then 
we will put them in little baskets, Virgie.”’ 

Soon she was ready to go, holding tight in her 
chubby hand the bright, nickel which was to buy the 
pretty coloring. In a very little while she was back, 
for the store was not far off. 

*<T got some purple and green and red and blue, for 
they were the prettiest,’’ said she. 

‘All right,’’ said mamma. ‘I will boil the eggs, 
and have them all ready before papa comes home for 
supper; and we will take them to-morrow night after 
dark.”’ 

‘That will be just fine,’’ cried Virgie; and she 
danced around the table for joy. 

Mrs. Brooks laughed, and was glad her little girl was 
so happy. 

When Mr. Brooks came home, Virgie climbed up on 
his knee, and told him all about it; and she was very 
glad when he said, ‘‘ Yes, Virgie: that is surely a very 
kind thought of yours.”’ 

The next evening, after dark, Virgie and her 
mamma were ready to go. They put the five little 
baskets in a big basket of Virgie’s grandma’s. 

The little baskets each had four eggs in them, and 
were prettily decorated with some evergreen and some 
flowers. 

“That one with the red geranium on it is for Annie 
Taylor, the little crippled girl. I decorated it prettier 
than any of them,”’ said Virgie. 


“The one with the yellow rose is for Benny Roberts, 
and the one with the pink geranium is for Lucy Cole. 
This one with the tiny blue flowers is for Ella Stanton; 
and this with the white rose is for Herman Schmidt, 
the little German boy.”’ 

“T think,” said mamma, ‘that your Easter eggs 
will please all of your friends, but Herman Schmidt 
most of all.’’ And she laughed to herself. 

“Now we will go to the little white house where Ella 
Stanton lives first.” 

‘““O mamma,” exclaimed Virgie, when they reached 
Ella’s home, ‘‘here is the nicest little corner to hide 
her eggs in.’’ “So it is,’ said her mamma; “but 
you must not talk soloud.’’ ‘Oh! Iforgot,’’ answered 
Virgie; and then they quietly visited the other chil- 
dren, and left the precious baskets. When they 
reached home, Virgie was very tired; for it was late for 
her bedtime. 

Next morning, as she was putting on her stocking, 
she felt something hard; and, when she took it off, she 
found a pretty red egg. 

She ran and told her mamma, and said, ‘* The rabbits 
didn’t miss me; and, oh, what a funny place to put it!” 
And she laughed merrily. 

As she was getting ready for church, she put her 
hands in her muff, and there, to her delight, found a 
green and yellow egg. 

‘*My! if that isn’t fine!’’ said she. 

When she came home, she was going to rock her 
dollie; and a tiny blue egg slipped out from under 
Miss Claribel’s skirts. ‘*That makes three,’’ said 
Virgie. 

Then in the evening, at supper, another pretty egg 
slipped out of her napkin; and she said: ‘‘ That is the 
fourth one. Just one more would be five,—just as old 
as I am.’ And the fifth she did find on her pillow, 
when she went to bed. 

‘“‘Now I have five,— just as old as I am,”’ said Vir- 
gie; ‘‘and I sent five baskets, too.”’ 

When she went to bed, she said to her mamma, 
“T’ve had such a happy day ; and I think I'll send 
some more baskets next year.” 

“Yes, dear; and mamma hopes another year you 
can understand more perfectly the real meaning of the 
glorious Easter Day.” CLARA RoBINson, 

Age ten years. 


LETTER-BOX. 


STERLING, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Editor,— As no one has written to the 
Every Other Sunday from Sterling for a long time, I 
thought it would be nice to see a letter from our own 
town. We have a small Sunday School, but it is very 
pleasant. The Ist of May, 1896, our superintendent 
said that_he would give a prize to the pupil that was 
most faithful in attendance during the year. When 
the next May came, I went, and was given the prize. 
It was ‘‘ Whittier: Prophet, Seer, and Man,”’ with a 
picture of the church in it, taken by Mr. Kendall. The 
prize has been offered for another year, and the time is 
nearly here. I made an enigma, and hope it is good 

enough to print. Your faithful reader, 
Epiru P. Kingurn. 


Barre, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Editor,— As I have seen no letters from 
Barre, I thought I would write. Our minister is 
Rey. A. F. Bailey. I go to Sunday School. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Rice. There are six scholars 
in my class. I enjoy [the Every Other Sunday very 
much. [like to study out the puzzles in it. I enclose 
an anagram which I hope to see in the Every Other 
Sunday. I am nine years old. I am in the third 
grade in school. I have a little brother, five years old, 

who goes to kindergarten. Yours truly, 
ALICE A. RoGERs. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I1 go to the Unity Sunday School. 
Our minister’s name is Rey. Bradley Gilman. There 
are eight children in my class. I take the Every Other 
Sunday, and like it very much. I like to work out the 
enigmas. I will send you one that I hope you will 
print. Yours truly, 
PauL LAWRENCE. 


Dear Editor,—1 am a member of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School. I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
enjoy it very much. After I get through reading it, I 
send it to a little girl out in Wilson, Ore. I think she 
enjoys them very much, too. 

I have two brothers and two sisters. I am eight 
years old, and go to the George Putnam Grammar 
School. We don’t have school in the afternoon, as 
the school is so crowded. 

Lovingly yours, 
HELEN Brooks. 


STAR PRAIRIE P.O. 

Dear Editor,— As I have not yet read any letters in 
the Every Other Sunday from the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Hudson, I think I will write one. 

I belong to the Unitarian Sunday School in Hudson, 
but I am in Star Prairie now; and I get a Sunday- 
School paper every time they come to Hudson. 

I send you the answers to the missing letter puzzle 
and anagram from No. 13. 

Our Sunday School was organized about a year ago; 
and we have about thirty-five or forty scholars, when 
they are all there. I am fourteen years old. Mrs. 
Daniels is our Sunday-School teacher. We all like 
her very well. 

Rey. Mr. Haugerud is our minister. 
from Minneapolis every two weeks. 

I will send you a missing letter. puzzle and an 
anagram. Hoping the answers are correct, and your 
paper success, I remain Your faithful reader, 

CarRib M. JENSON. 


He comes 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


. A CONSONANT. 

. A verb of being. 
. A useful food. 

. Part of the head. 
. A consonant. 


oF WN re 


CLARENCE STURDEVANT. 
ANAGRAM. 


YppauH si eht nam taht dethinf dismow, 
Dna eth anm htat tethteg deruningstand. 
Reh ysaw era ysaw of leasantpssen, 
Dan lla reh thsap aer eacep. 
FRANK G. YEATON. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 
. ANYSP. 
. Tlveio. 
. Uctebuprt. 
. Saiyd. 
. Wsno-pdro. 
. Orlecy. 


aQaorwnere 


Dorotuy C. Nuny. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I AM composed of 31 letters. 
My 4, 6, 10, 8, is opposite of wild. 
My 22, 2, 11, 20, is a part of the body. 
My 30, 15, 7, 27, is a body of water. 
My 29, 17, 7, is used in writing. 
My 24, 18, 21, 3, is seen at night. 
My 28, 23, 14, is worn on the head. 
My 1, 19, 8, 31, is a foolish contest. 
My 28, 12, 4, is opposite of in. 
My 9, 5, 27, 18, is said after prayers. 
My 25, 16, 26, is used in a lamp. 
My whole is a proverb. 

FLorencre E. BRAYER. 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 11, 7, 16, 6, is what we sometimes write. 

My 1, 12, 16, is a boy’s nickname. 

My 3, 10, 5, 17, is what boys use in jumping. 

My 2, 13, 15, 4, 8, is something to wear. 

My 9, 7, 14, 16, is used on the water. 

My whole was a famous man. L. D. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


EnicmMa XXVII. 

A PROVERB. 

A TANGLE. 
nett Wells. 


Blessed are the pure in heart. 
A cat may look at a king. 
Edward Everett Hale and Kate Gan- 


The great man is he who does not lose his 
child's heart. MENCcIUvs. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


OUR FAITH. 


Dors the picture on the first page need a name? 

You have it at your tongue’s end,— ‘‘ The Good 
Shepherd.” 
“Ah! now this is delightful! The ‘‘ Chair” is 
out in the open air. What splendid sunshine! 
What wonderful grass! Why, this is the. finest 
Spring of all. Of course it ought to. be. 

‘¢ Come here, Mr. Robin! Hop along, and speak 


to the Editor. What are you doing?” “Making 
my new home,” answers the jolly bird. ‘Any 
new architecture?” ‘‘No,” quoth he, ‘“‘but I 


shall try the bushes this year, lower down. I find 
that the boys do not bother us now as once they 
did.” 

The Editor hears this with joy. Good boys do 
not trouble birds, do not rob nests, do not make 
bird homes unhappy. 

Our ‘‘ Letter-box” is full to overflowing. We 
are glad. Do not be impatient, young people. 
Your turn will surely come, but we have only just 
so much room. ‘ 

A little of Easter is kept over in the Young 
Contributor’s story. What did you get on Easter 


Sunday? The Editor went home with two plants! 
More than his share? Well, he gave one away at 
once. 


Why, there is a bluebird, and near by some 
sparrows. Naughty sparrows, eating the little 
green buds on the trees. But there are thousands 
of buds, so there will be leaves. 


A BLIND STUDENT. 


Rk. MILBURN, the blind ex-chaplain of 
Congress, is a wonderful example of 
pluck under terrible difficulties. 

At five years of age, we are told, the sight of 
one eye went: with the other he could still see 
partially. When he made up his mind to enter 
the ministry, he was clerk in an Illinois store, 
with small means and smaller opportunities. 

“Time was,” he says, “when, after a fashion, 
I could read, but never with that flashing glance 
which instantly transfers a word, a line, a sen- 
tence, from the page to the mind. It was a perpet- 
uation of the child’s process, a letter at a time, 
always spelling, never reading truly. Thus for 
more than twenty years, with the shade upon the 
brow, the hand upon the cheek, the finger beneath 
the eye to make an artificial pupil, and with the 
beaded sweat joining with the hot tears trickling 
from the weak and painful organ, was my reading 
done.” 

Then what little sight he had steadily faded, 
until at last he was—as he has now been for 
more than half a century —totally blind, yet a 
man of great ability, and a power in the Methodist 
Church. Selected. 


BOYS WHO MADE GREAT MEN. 


SWEDISH boy fell out of a window, and 
was badly hurt; but, with clenched lips, 
he kept back the cry of pain. The king, 

Gustavus Adolphus, who saw the boy fall, prophe- 
sied that the boy would make a man for an emer- 
gency. And so he did, for he became the famous 
General Bauer. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get their 
color, and painted the white side of his father’s 
cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of pictures, which 
the mountaineers gazed at as wonderful. He was 
the great artist, Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his pot and 
brushes, easel and stool, and said, “That boy will 
beat me one day.” He was Michel Angelo. | 


[The following papers, of which this is the first, 
were prepared by different writers for the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) First Parish Unitarian Sunday 
School, and read on successive Sundays to the 
pupils. We have been favored with a copy of 
each address, and gladly print them, believing that 
the good service they have performed at one 
school can be repeated in many others. The 
use of “Our Faith” has been widening month 
by month, until this fine summary of liberal 
Christian belief is quite familiar to a large num- 
ber of our Sunday Schools. ‘The five articles in 
“Our Faith” are as follows : — 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever. | 


NO. I.— THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


Our belief in the Fatherhood of God is one of 
the most precious that we hold. When we think 


of what it means, we see that with that feeling in 


our hearts we are safe in His care. Not that we 
believe we shall have no. sorrow or pain, but that 
we can bear whatever may come to us if we have 
God for our Father. We think of our own fathers 
and mothers and of their love for us; and we know 
how much that means in our lives, how we trust 
them, and how secure we feel in that trust. We 
know that, when things go wrong or we are un- 
happy, they are not angry with us, they love us 
just the same. We see that this love and care 
come from the Father of us all, and is a type of 
His Fatherhood. If this thought helps us to bear 
pain, no less does it make our joys greater. To 
our earthly parents we turn for sympathy in joy 
as well as pain, and the thought of the Father- 
hood of God gives an added joy to all true happi- 
ness. Everything seems worth more in the light 
of this thought. 

Since God is our Father, then we are His chil- 
dren. In us is something divine which we have 
as His children, and which responds with love and 
trust to the Father. It was to this divine some- 
thing that Jesus spoke when he said, “Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” We see how Jesus regarded his fellow- 
men when he could thus speak to them. He not 
only felt most strongly that God was his Father, 


_but that he felt that God was the Father of all, 


not of a few, and that all men were brothers 
closely related to each other. When we truly 
hold the thought of the Fatherhood of God, it gives 
worth to all human life, and makes us feel not only 
that all ought to help one another, but that it is 
a blessed privilege to do so. 


OUTLOOK. 


successful. ‘Our Faith’’ received attention here from 
a teacher who prepared copies on satin for her class of 
fifteen young ladies. In this way Easter exercises be- 
come doubly valuable. There is a permanent result of 
intellectual as well as emotional influence. 

Our cause is in good hands at Sanborn, Ia. Rey. 
James Gorton is pushing the work here and also at 
Rock Rapids. A Sunday School has been started at 
Sanborn under good auspices. Every Other Sunday 
is used, and the publications of the one-topic lesson 
system. The Bible class is quite large and full of 
interest, using Sunderland’s ‘‘ What is the Bible?” 


There is no Sunday School at Rock Rapids at present, _ 


but Mr. Gorton intends to have one very soon. Mr. 
Gorton has preached in the Universalist church for 
about forty years before coming to this more distinctly 
Unitarian work. 

The new Flower Service promises to be popular. The 
music is melodious and easy to learn, and the words 
are of such a varied character as to teach lessons of 
spring and opening summer quite fully. As announced 
in our last issue, there are seven pieces of music, all 
composed for this service, except one by Franz Abt, 
which has been especially adapted. Published by the 
Unitarian _Sunday-School Society, Boston, Mass. 
Price 5 cents a copy, or $4 a hundred. 

We clip the following from an “‘ exchange ’’ : — 

“Dr. Pentecost narrates that at one time he saw a 
stone-mason hammering at a large rock without ap- 
parently making any impression. After watching him 
strike about fifty blows, he said to him, ‘ Do you expect 
to break that stone in that way?’ The mason paid no 
attention to the question. After a while he turned the 
rock over, putting a small stone under it, and con- 
tinued his striking. It was noticeable that the hammer 
did not rebound so much as it did at first. After he 
had struck about fifty more blows, the rock fell apart. 
Then, turning to Dr. Pentecost, he asked, ‘ Which 
of those blows broke the stone?’ ‘The last one,’ was 
the prompt reply. ‘ Humph,’ was the answer, ‘ that’s 
all you know about breaking stone!’ Which of these 
lessons was it that secured, or which will secure, the 
conversion of your scholar? If any one thinks that 
the final lesson is the one, that’s all he knows about 
teaching. ach lesson faithfully taught is a blow on 
the stony heart, and helps to bring about its yielding 
to the truth. Therefore keep on striking.” 

Donations to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
are coming in fairly well, owing to the Easter collec- 
tions. We hope the Sunday Schools will keep up this 
excellent part of their work diligently until the summer 
vacation. : 

An excellent book has just been published by the 
London Sunday-School Association, entitled ‘Do the 
Right, a Book for ‘the Little Ones,’ by A. L.C. It 
contains thirteen chapters on subjects of this kind: Be 
Truthful, Be Honest, Be Obedient, Be Helpful, Be 
Punctual, Be Orderly, etc. There is an introduction 
addressed to teachers, giving a few words about ways 
and methods of teaching. Each lesson is arranged 
with a hymn, Scriptural passage, exposition of the sub- 
ject, and several stories and illustrations bearing upon 
the topic in hand. It ought to be a very helpful man- 
ual for those who have the younger pupils in charge, 
and it should find a place in many a home. 

(London, England: Sunday-School Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street.. Bound in flexible covers, 


pp. 150.) 


Av Ottawa, Canada, the liberal Sunday School is “a 
most important feature in the movement, and we are 
very much encouraged about it.’’ Harnest workers are 
joining hands to introduce the right kind of text-books 
and increase membership interest. 

It is impossible to mention the many successful 
Easter exercises held by our Sunday Schools all over 
the land. It is, however, quite in place to notice such 
a gathering as that held in Boston where all the Unita- 
rian Sunday Schools in the Dorchester District united 
with the Third Religious Society (Rev. F. B. Mott, 
pastor). The new Easter Service was used, and the 
singing of the carols was inspiring. In the midst of 
the service Rey. Mr. Mott arose, and called for the re- 
peating of ‘‘Our Faith’’ from memory by the chil- 
dren; and there was a splendid response, most of the 
large assembly repeating the whole statement. 

At the Second Church in Boston there was also a 


union service of four Sunday Schools, which was very 
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